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Introduction 

Until recently the provision of educational facilities and 
opportunities for adults has been influenced mainly by two concepts 
of educations (i) education as remedial - that is with the objective 
of affording the adult an opportunity to fill gaps and remedy defects 
in his earlier education? (ii) education as continuing - that is 
education viev/ed as a continuation of previous formal education* 

A third concept | of increesing importance in educational theory 
today^is that of life-^long learning - a concept which is increasingly 
going under the French term education permanents' * A major aspect of 
this concept is the contention that informal education is as signifi- 
cant to individual growth as are the formal educational activities in 
which the individual engages* Exponents of this concept point out that 
the growth of the individual is a unitary process and that {>^rsonal 
and professional growth are closely inter-related (Kidd| 1966? 

Lengrand, 1966), 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to secure answers to the fol- 
lowing questions respecting the professional and personal growth of 
teachers and their participation in continuing education activities: 

1, In what continuing education activities do teachers engage? 

2, To what degree do teachers perceive that participation in these 
activities contributes to their growth as persons and as 
professionals? 
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3« What factors do toachors perceive to be most important in influ- 
encing their participation in these activities? 

4« What kinds of help do teachers perceive themselves as receiving 
from their involvement in these activities? 



Background to the Study 

The case for continuing education on the part of the teacher is 
a very strong one* On the level of professional education in general, 
as well as in the more restricted area of teacher education, the li’lbera- 
ture is rich with respect to the importance to the individual of con- 
stant professional and personal growth# 

In the view of ICidd (1962, p.l8) a profession ''is characterized 
by fact that-7 its members continue to educate themselves and extend 
their Imowledge and competence,” and Anderson (1962, p#284) stresses 
"Oontinuing education, both professional and general, needed7 to 
keep the individual intellectually alive and broadly informed after ha 
discontinues his fo Filial higher education*” 

Mackenzie (1962) argued the need for both continuing professional 
education and the further education of professionals as persons, and 
Nicholas (1966, p.40) in his study of the continuing education needs 
of certain professional groups found that the proliferation of pro- 
fessional knowledge ”7ha^ resulted in a growing interest in continuing 
higher education by practicing professionals*” 

So far as teaching itself is concerned, the need for continual 
growth is at least as great as it is in any other profession* The 
teacher in the elementary or secondary division of the public school 
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systen IS in contact? with children and youth more f’req.uentlyj more 
intimately, and more continuously, than other professional persons, and 
theso contacts are usu£illy of longer duration* Furthermore, it is the 
primary concern of the teacher to stimulate the child and to assist 
him in achievj.ng his maximum growth. 

Because of this close relationship with children and youth, and 
the constant opportunity it affords for influencing their growth, both 
the personal and the intellectual characteristics of the teacher are 
of great importance in the teaching-learni-ng situation (American Council 
on Education, 19445 Second Canadian Conference on Education, 1962 5 
Schueler, Lesser and Dobbins, 1967)* 

The need for continuous learning on the part of the teacher is 
further emphasized by two additional considerations* In the first place, 
pre-service training is frequently inadequate (Broudy, 1967; Hall-Denais 
Report, 196{^5 Schueler, Lesser and Dobbins, 1967s Huggett and 
Stinnett, 1956), This point is made most forcibly by Sarason, Davidson 
and Blatt. After an exhaustive study of teacher preparation in the 
United States, the authors (1962, p,12) reach the conclusion that: 

/teachers/ are acutely aware that their training has not adequately 
prepared them for the problems they encounter in the classroom* 

An important function of in-soivice or continuing education for teachers 
is, therefore, ”to eliminate deficiencies in /fcbeii/ background pre- 
paration.” (Hass, 1957, P.I4). 

Second, evon if no fault could be found with the pre-service 
training per _se , such training would still fail to serve the continuing 
education needs of the practicing teacher. For social conditions are 
in a constant state of flux, and knowledge itself increases at an 
exponential rate. 
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Moreovor, the constantly growing demnd for teachers has brought 
and continues to bring into the classroom untrained graduates, teachers 
holcling temporary licences, and niany who are returning after one or two 
years of absence. Such persons need ’’refurbishing” and must be given 
an opportunity to become conversant with modern theory and contemporary 
practice. For them all, in-service education offers, perhaps, the one 
sure way to achieve and ensure this updating. 

As Doherty (196?, p.26l) has so clearly pointed out, the edu- 
cation of teachers while in service must be recognized as being no less 
important than pre-service education, ’’for the objectives and methods 
of instruction may be expected to change constantly in the light of 
research and development in the years ahead,” 

The value of in-service education is therefore threefold: it 

assists in overcoming inadequacies in previous training^ it contributes 
to and facilitates the updating of knowledge and skills j it increases 
expertise and professional competence, thereby helping both to maintain 
and to improve the quality of service offered by teachers as members 
of a profeSvSion, 

Acceptance of the need for and importance of continuing educa- 
tion for teachers points logically to the necessity of determining 
the most effective ways of promoting and achieving their growth as 
persons and as professionals. 

One approach to this problem has been to study ’’desirable” 
characteristics of teachers with a view to determining the most effective 
methods of selection and training. Repeated attempts have also been 



For an excellent compendium of research on teacher effectiveness 
see, B,J,Biddle and W,J,Ellena (eds),. Contemporary Research on Teacher 
E^ffectiveness (New Yorks Holt, Rinehart and WinstonJ , 1964* 
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made to develop criteria on the basis of which teacher effectiveness 

could be predicted with reasona£>le accuracy* Such research has ap- 

dividend 

parently yielded little / ? largely because of "the lack of satis- 

factory criteria measures of teaching success*" (Beery, 1965? p.l5). 

Failux‘e in this area is repeatedJ.y noted in the lit erature^v (Anders on 
and Smith, 1955? Barr ^t_al, 1953?* Fulkerson, 1954? Ryans, 1953? Smith, 1962). 
Medley and Illtzel (1963? p.2) after a detailed study cf the research in 
this area asserts 

the vast mjority of the research on teacher effectiveness * * • 
must be discarded as irrelevant because the criteria used have 
been invalid* 

And Guba and Gotzels (1955? p.330) state, in this connection, that 
"relatively little more is known now than was known in 1900*" 

It therefore seomed profitable to direct attention to the factors 
wiiich, in the opinion of teachers themselves, foster or hinder their 
development* 

This approach seemed justified in the light of the lack of 
objective criteria by which to judge in-service programs* Hennessey 
( 1950 , p,133) had long ago advocated such an approach? "In the absence 
of objective means of evaluation of in-service programs, a careful 
screening of subjective evidence is necessary*" 

There wore, however, sound grounds for this approach, Mathews 
( 1954 ) found that feedback from participant teachers constituted a more 
reliable source of relevant information about their professional 
activities than did information from principals or fellovr teachers* More 
recently Koerner (1963, p.20) indicated that participants in training 
programs are "in many ways the best source Of information about the 
effectiveness of the programs." 
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Flirt herinojre, te/ichers are the practitioners ”in the field*” It 
is they who determine whether or not a nev? ”idaa” will be accepted and 
implemented effectively^ whether or not new techniques will be accepted 
and used. It is they who convert theory into practice, Ivo clearer 
statement of the teacher’s crucial role in education is to be found than 
that made by the Ontario Royal Oomoission on Education (1950, p,564) which 
statedj ’’The teacher is the keystone of the educational arch| in the 
final analysis, the fulfillment of educational aims rests with him,” 

Some appropriate emphases for the study were provided by 
Flanders* (1963? p*7) insistence that 2 

the heart of the matter , , , is to determine what ld.nds of 
teachers like or dislike what typos of in-service training, 
or whnt aspects of an in-service training program. 

The literature on adult education also indicated that the 
researcher should pay attention to the needs cind motives of adults who 
participate i’l continuing education activities (Draper, 1964? Kuhlen, 1963)# 
Vlith respect to the continuing education of the teacher in particular, 
we find a demand for investigation into the in-service experiences that 
have proven effective (Wattenberg, 1963), that have influenced teaching 
and learning (Hughes, 1959)? that have proved helpful to teachers 
(Rosecrance, 1963? Sarason? Davidson and Blatt, 196?), 

Another irapoi’tant consideration was the relationship between 
the teacher as professional and the teacher as person. The importance 
of this inter-relationship was pointed out by Russell (1963), I^dd (1966), 
Lengrand (1966), Longrand? (I966, p*32), for example, drew attention to 
our tendency to ignore ’’the close and organic bond which exists between 
professional gro'vrbh and general development or, if we prefer, the 
essential oneness of the educational experiences as growth and 
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developmont take place*” He thereby underlined the importance of 
studying not only the factors which contribute to the professional growth 
of the individual, but of considering as well the relevance and im- 
portance of learning which takes place outside situations formally 
structured for the purpose of fostering and facilitating professional 
grovrfch and development. 



Areas of concentration 

Following a roviev? of the literature, the following fifteen 
continuing education activities were selected for use in the study: 



1 . 

, 2 . 

3. 

4. 

6 , 

7. 

5. 

9. 

10 , 

11 , 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



Members W.p in Teacher Associations and participation in the 
activities of the Association(s), 

Correspondence Courses, 

Members (up in Non-professional Or^ardziations. 

Leisure activities (e,g,, sports, travel, use of communication 
media, attendance at concerts, plays, opG:ras, etc.) 

Self-diroctod Learning, 

Reading. 

Participation in Research, 

Attendance at Conferences and Conventions. 

Participation in courses leading to a degree. 

Part-time teaching of adults. 

Non-credit activities at Institutions of Higher Learning, 

Obs ervati on-demonstration loss ons • 
liiscellaneous education activities. 

Department of Education courses. 

Participation in Workshops, 



In the selection of these activities the following definition 
of the National Education Association of the U.S.A, , in its 1956 
statement served as a genera?, guide: 



The in-service education of teachers includes all informal 
as well as formal activities that help the teacher to 
discharge his responsibilities, (p,14) 



”lo lien ebroit et organique qui exists entre la formation 
profess! onnolle et la formation genera, lo ou si on prefers, 1* ensemble des 
besoins ^ucatifs de l*individu dans son d^cloppement.” translation rain^ 



Methods and degign of tho Study 



The sanaple for tho study consisted of the teachers employed in 
the public school system by the Windsor Board of Education in Ontario, 
Canada, 

Data wore collected by means of a questionnaire designed in 
consultation with faculty and graduate students at ihe Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education, and practicing teachers in schools in Ontario, 

The instrument was pre-tested among teachers employed by the York 
Board of Education, in Ontario, 

In the final study questionnaires were sent to each of the 1470 

public school teachers employed by the Windsor Board of Education, and 

the usual follow-up procedures followed. In addition to follow-up 

whom 

letters, 744 telephone calls were made to non-respondents o:^519 were 
contacted. By the out-off date a total of 924 questionnaires had been 
returned, representing 62,9^ of tho study population. 

In an effort to determine whether the respondents were repre- 
sentative of the total population, comparisons were made between tho 
former and the latter. Background data available in the ’’Staff Directory” 
of the Windsor Board, and data co3.1ected in tho questionnaire, allowed 
comparison to bo made with respect to sex and academic qualifications, 

A ohi-squaro iost showed that there was no significant di-fferenco at the 
,05 level of confidence, 

yBeleotion of independent variables 

Among variables shown to be important to tho adult educator are 
sex (Kuhlon, 1963| Flaherty, 196B), and educational level (Kuhlon, 1963)* 
Other considerations were also found to be relevant. Thus Getzols and 
Jackson (1963, p,53l) pointed to the frequent assumption, among researchers 
that teaching is a ’’unitary interest” and that teachers, as a group, are 
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homogeneous. Such an assumption, in their opinion, frequently results 
in "averaging out differences in interest that might exist." Similarly, 
Charters (1963, p#595) contended that to treat teachers, male and female, 
young and old, as undifferentiated groups "^ighj^ obscure the very 
differences tlmt need to be revealed," 

With respect to this study, the decision was taken to restidct 
comparisons, generally, to five variables, including sex, age, academic 
qualifications, and grade level taught. In addition it was hypothesized 
that length of teaching experience would affect a teacher* s attitude 
toward participation in continuing education activities, and that this 
would prove a significant variable. For this reason, length of teaching 
experience was included among the five variables used in the analysis. 
Statistical methods used 

Qfii-square analysis. The chi-square test was used to 
investigate significant differences between groups, 

.Optimal Rating Scale. This scaling method was used to 
secure an ordering of the fifteen continuing education activities inves- 
tigated, since it was desired ijo to order these activities as to dis- 
tinguish between them most effoctively in terms of the contributions 
they made to the teachers* growth and development. Since the Optimal 
Rating Scale allows optimal discrimination among objects it is par- 
ticularly appropriate to opinion studies which attempt to determine, as 
far as possible, which opinions aro more or less favored, (Bock, I960), 

3* Factor analysis. An equally important aspect of the 
study was its analysis of: 

i) reasons why teachers participate or do not participate in courses 

ii) the kinds of help teachers perceive t hemselves as getting 
from courses 

iii) the Icinds of help teachers perceive themselves as getting 
from discussions with colleagues. 
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Investigation of these data was cari’ied out by factor analytio 
techniques. In this study a principal components analysis was carried 
out and a varimx rotation applied. 

Limitations of the Study 

Questionnaire studies iiave well-recognized shortcomings which 
need not be Glai'ierated here. In addition to the defects inherent in the 
questionnaire method as a research technique, this study had additional 
limitations . 

1, Because the study population was restricted to a single 
school district, the findings are directly applicable only to the 

r r’' 

study group itself, and cannot be considered as necessarily representing 
the views of teachers outside tiiip area. They appear, however, to 
suggest patterns of behavior and types of concerns warranting further 
and subseqi?ent Investigation, 

2, No attempt was made to verify the accuracy of the respondents 
statements. It is possible, therefore, that the respondents* behavior 
may have been different from what was reported, and that the degree of 
congruence between reported and actual participation may be small. 

In this connection, however, it should be noted that verbal 
reports can nonetheless be accepted as valid research data. Thus Goode 
and Hatt (1952, p,l64) in their "Methods in Social Research" are at pains 
to state that; 

Mald.ng a distinction between professed attitudes and actual 
behavior is a false issue. Verbal behavior is one kind of 
actual behavior and expresses certain dimensions of social 
reality which are as real as ar^y other IdLnd, 

Summary of Findings 

1 * Participation in activities 

Analysis of the data showed tiiat participation rates in the 
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activi'bies investigated varied signifioantly when comparison was made 



in terns , of the five independent variables » sex^ academi.c qualifi-* 
cations, length of teaching experidhce, and grade level taught* In 



general, persons reporting iiigher participation rates vere male, over 
thirty years o£ age, and held degrees* Greater involvement in these 



activities appeared also to be generally related to length of teaching 
experience and to grade level taught. 



Uolafaiye co ntributions of selected continuing education 
activitie s to the -pro fessioml and personal growth and 
development of the teacher, 

Optiiiial scaling of the ratings made by respondents with respect 
to the fifteen selected activities resulted in four sealess two 
relating to professional development, and ^ relating to personal 
development. Tables 1 to 4 show the activities in the positions 
they assume relative to each other when the appropriate scale values are 
appliou. In general '*items” are considered *‘importa,nt” if they ore 

more than 1.5 scale units distant from the lero point, whether above 
or below it. 

Each scale is termed an ’'Orientation,” Inspection of the scales 
indicates two distinct emphases or trends within each Orientation, 

These emphases have been termed "Oomponents^” and components have been 
named so as to reflect what appears to be the major emphasis or trena 
indicated by the activities falling toward the ends of each scale. 

The results of this analysis together with the responses of 
teachers to the open-ended questions lead to the following major 
conclusions; 

Membership in Teacher Associations is perceived by teachers 
es holding great significance for them on two levels. First, such 
membership plays an integral role in fostering the growth of the 
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OPTIMAL RATING SCALE: 
PROFESSIONAL OBVBLOPMBIIT 

f. 

**Pvef«f0iooal !««$• Orl«nt«tloii” 



CoHBOilMtt t 

Xiic«riM:tioii vitli Oth«ts 



A 



V 



X 



DL 



•1 



Cospootctt 

8kiU-Co«fitt«act 



C5,89)^4tabershlp in tMcImr Afsoeiations 

(5tl2)«*<k>rrMpoiid«iiet Courses 
(4«62)"IMbsrslilp In other OrgaBisetioiis 



^ (I«31)-Lelsure Activities 

P • >4. * 

_ (0v69)->Needing 

(0«68)-Seli-^ireeted Leeming 



(•^«56)>-Psrticipstion in Reseereh 
(-0 • 56) •-Conferences 

' ^ f 

(«»1»36) "-Courses- lesdling to e Degree 
C-I«-63)-‘Teechlng A4ults 
(>"'1»80>*-Actlvities et Institutions of 
' " Higher Leeming 
(Tr2^.40)r0bservation-Denonstretion X«essons 

(-2.87)-Miscellsneous Educstion Activities 

(•"3.37>-Departnent of Educstion Courses 
(•*3 f 73)<-Horlcshops 



TABLE 2 



OPTIKAL RATING SCAI.E! 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
"Personal Satisfaction Orientation" 



Component : 
Acb j evement 



A 



V 



Component : 
Enjoyment 



>■1 



-2 



^3 




(4.16)->Partlclpatlon In Research 



(2,77)-Correspondence Courses 

(2, 44)«Self -directed Learning 
(2,17)-Mlscellaneous Education Activities 
(1.93) -Department of Education Courses 



A x • 13 ) -Membership in other Organizations 
(1,09) -Membership In Teacher Associations 
(0.74) -Activities at Institutions of Higher Leamli^ 



i O. 30) -Teaching Adults 

(-0 , 12)-0bservatlon-Demons trat ion Lessons 
(-0 , 18) -Workshops 



(-0.31) -Courses leading to a Degree 



,(-l , 86) -Conferences 



-2.27)-Readlng 
(-2.40)-Lelsure Activities 
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TABLE 3 



OPIXMAL RATING SCALE; 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
’’Personal Growth Orientation” 



Component : 
Fellowship 




V 

Component ; 
Self-fulfillment 



(7«12)-Member8hip in Teacher Aaeocletione 



76) -Obscrvatlon-Demonet ration Leasona 

(2 « 47 ) “Conf erences 

0 

(1 . 76)-Workshops 



(0*76)-Corresponclence Courses 
(0.39)-Departmcnt of Education Courses 

(Of 28) -Participation In Research 
.0.25)-Rea<Ilng 



(•^I#05)-Ml8cellaneous Education Activities 



W.OD-Actlvlties at Institutions of 
Higher Learning 

(-3 #06) -Teaching Adults 
(-3. 50) -Leisure Activities 

(*-4#12)-Membership In other Organisations 






[-S#29)-Course8 leading to a Degree 
"^*"5. 36)-Self -directed Learning 



TABLE 4 



OPTIHAL RAilMG satE: 
PEBSOKAL DBVELOPMEHT 
‘'Gtneral Growth Orlantatlon" 



Component : 

Mental Stimulation 




V 



Component : 
Creativity 



o 

ERIC 



-1 






•*4 



(2«lA)*>Reading 

t • 

(1^63) •'^Conf erencea 
(l»28)*^Vorkahopa 

p * 

(0,82) -Leisure Activities 



_ y(o , 2a)-Ob8ervatlon-Deitions tratlon Leaaona 

£L«21)-Hiscellaneoua Education Activities 
04) -Department of Education Courses 
Adults 

\-0,35)“Actlvitles at Institutions of Higher LeArnlng 

-0.89)-Courses leading to a Degree 
(-1.39) -Membership in other Organisations 

(-l,77)-Self-directod Learning 




,...,^-2,25)-Heaibersliip in Teacher Asaociatione 
66) -Correspondence Courses 



(^•77)-Partlcipatlon in Research 
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professional iiiKigej socond^ it contributes to the teacher’s developnent 
as a person by providing hiiu with a milieu in which he can obtain 
succour and support from fellow professionals. Its place on the 
scales (Tables 1, 3) suggests that such membership is perceived by 
teachers as being a raore powerful stimulus to their growth and develop- 
ment than any other activity. 

Members flip .in Non-professional Organizations appears to be 
of groat significance where interaction with others and self-fulfillment 
are desii’ed goals, 

Ihoso findings suggest that it is undesirable to attempt to 

separate the personal and professional aspects of the teacher’s growth 
and development, 

c) Increased shill and competence appear to be most directly 
assisted by tho teacher’s participation in Obs ervation-demonstration 
Morks hops ^ Dopartment of Education Qourses , Miscellaneous 
AQ'fc'l'vl ti e>s and Activities at Institutions of Higher Learning. 
In addition Works h ops and Observation— demonstration Lessons provide an 
opportunity for pcsrsonal growth through fellowsiiip with other pro- 
fessionals, 

£ cm7ticipation in Research satisfies an important creativity 
need, and is the most personally satisfying activity, 

©) Reacling is percoivod by teachers ao' the activity con- 
tributing most to their "Mental Stimulation," 

o) Teac hin g .Adults provides an opportunity for self-fulfillment, 
and makes a small contribution to the teacher’s sld.ll and competence, 
Miamre Activities contribute to the self-fulfillment of 
the teacher, their most outstandj.ng contribution being to the teacher’s 
sense of persQ,ml satisfaction. 
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g) Self-directed Learning is t(iG most important of these activities 
with respect to "Self-Fulfillmont»” 

3* Dimensions of teacher p:rowth and development— IcLnds of help 
received from oollea:-;u.es o,nd factors influencing teacher 
participation in courses. 

One of the purposes of the study was to determine whether a 
statistical analysis of the data would reveal underlying empirical 
dimensions of teacher growth and development corresponding to the logical 
dimensions established in the questionnaire on an a priori basis* As a 
result of such analysis^ three group factors and a general factor 
emorgedt The three group factors ooj ncided generally with the ’•logical"* 
groupings of the items in the questionnaire. The analysis indicated 
that interaction with colleagues la an important influence on the 
teacher, affecting his attitude to the profession and his involvement 
in professional activities* It also contributes significantly to 
increasing the teacher’s expertise in preparation and presentation of 
subject matter, and in establishing and maintaining rapport with 
students. Such interaction is also perceived by teachers as contributing 
singificantly to their personal grovrfch. 

Implications for Thoorv and Further Research 

1 , The inseparability of personal and professional growth and of 
the influences that contribute to these was a recurrent feature of 
the findings, and is considered one of the most important results 
of the research. These findings give quite strong support to theore- 
tical and philosophical formulations about the concept education 
permanente . and to the emphasis which this concept places on the 
essential un5.ty of personal and professional growth. 

The implications for future research are that theoretical 
approaches to the continuing education of teachers should take into 
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account both tho^o aspects of tho teacher’s grov/th« Future research 
might therefore profitably be dirootod to a study of the most effective 
ways in which training programmes can provide for ;nd foster the total 
growth of the teacher. This^f/^®^^ ?5°i5§ S*mSo productive approach 
than considerations which concentrate solely on improving the professional 
education of the teacher. 

2. It would appear useful for the study to be replicated in other 
school districts, and the findings compared with those reported in 
this study. 

3. A similar study might well bo carried out involving members of 
other professions in an attempt to determine whether (i) thoy place 
equal weight on membership in their professional associations j (ii) their 
involvement in continuing education activities is as strongly 
influenced by colleagues as that of teachers appears to be. 

With respect to other professions ■uoih a study might serve to 
indioate thether their members appear to perceive a close relationship 
between personal and professional growth such as this study has 
revealed about teachers. 

4« Replication of the study might also investigate intensively 
the reading habits of teachers and the speoifio oontributions made by 
professional and non-professional reading to the growth of the teacher, 

5# The importance which teachers appear to attach to work in a 
professional capacity with adults, and the conclusion tentatively 
advanced here that such work may contribute to the improvement of the 
mental health of the teacher and to his all-round development, should 
be investigated, and some of the implications explored. Particularly 
is such investigation relevant to the pre-servioe and in-service 
training of teachers and to their work patterns. 
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6. Investigation appears to bo needed into ways in which teachers 
can become more effectively involved in determining the content and 
orientation of courses and other activities in which they are 
encouraged to engage^ since such involvement appears to be of significant 
Worth to their personal and professional development, 

7 . The findings of the study supported the contentions of Kuhlen, 
I'laherbyi Charters^ Getzels and other's that research relating to adults 
in general and to teachers in particular should differentiate them 
according to sex, age, educational level, and teaching level. In this 
study these variables were found to be important as affecting adult 
participation in continuing education activities. 

In addition the study found that participation in such activities 

was influenced by length of teaching experience. The study therefore 

provides further empirical evidence that teachers should not be 

treated as a homogeneous group, but that cognizance should be taken of 

the possible effects which ago, sox, academic qualifications, length of 
' and 

teaching e3{porience,^grado level taught, OQjr have on their involvement 
in continuing education. 

The effectiveness of the Optimal Rating Scale, and the insight 
it allows into empirical data, suggest tf-jat it is a useful analytical 
tool tiiat could be offectively utilized by researchers in adult 
education. 
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